



LEISURE HOUR. 


BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND, 





AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND. —Cowfer. 
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A CHAT ABOUT DREAMS. 





LOMBARDY COURT: crew had been busy mending sails and doing various 
other little repairs, of which there are always 


A STORY OF THE CITY AND THE SEA. , : 
plenty to be found on board ship, especially when 


CHAPTER XVII.—DREAMS AND OMENS. the voyage has been a long one, and gales have been 

“ O Lord, methought, what pain it was to drown ! encountered. They had knocked off now, and were 
What dreadful noise of water in mine ears ! andi b her 1 ther Lki and i 

What sights of ugly death within mine eyes !” stan ing a out here and there ta <INg an amusing 

—Shakespeare. themselves. The first mate was walking the deck 


HE day had been warm and oppressive. It was | moodily, stopping occasionally to give orders or to 
getting towards evening, and though there was | look out over the bulwarks towards the horizon ; 
not much wind, yet the sea seemed to be rising. The | and then, turning his eyes aloft, and scanning all 
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the sails and mgging, as he had been seen to do 
more than once before during the day. 

‘* How is the glass?” he asked, as Captain Chubb 
came on deck. 

“Falling,” was the answer, ‘‘ but nothing parti- 
cular; it has been varying a good deal lately.” 

‘The wind seems to be chopping about, too,”’ Mr. 
Terry said; “if it would go round a little to the 
south, so much the better; we can hardly lay our 
course now, and are making very little way.” 

They were lying as close as they could to the wind; 
and one of the men was standing near them on the 
poop watching the ship’s head, or rather the action 
of the wind upon ker jib and foresail, and giving a 
hint to the man at the wheel when necessary— 
‘“‘ Luff now: luff you may,” or, ‘very well thus,” 
or, ‘‘ nothing off,” or the paradoxical order, which 
the steersman, however, seemed at no loss to under- 
stand, ‘‘ nothing off—a little!” 

‘The wind seems to be heading us,” the captain 
said; ‘‘and blowing fresher too.” 

At this moment Reginald came towards them 
whistling. 

‘‘ Hulloh, sir,” cried the mate, jokingly; yet with 
a look half serious and anxious at the same time. 
‘Do you know what you are about ?” 

“Oh, I forgot,” said Reggie; “I hope it won’t 
signify;” and he laughed at Mr. Terry’s serious air, 
which he had no doubt was assumed for the occasion. 
‘‘T don’t know why I should not whistle, though, if 
it will bring the wind; only I suppose for a fair wind 
I ought to whistle with my face turned towards the 
ship’s head: or ought it to be the way the wind 
comes from? which is right scientifically ?” 

“T can’t tell you,” said the captain, ‘I am not 
scientific enough for that. I don’t suppose it would 
make much difference. We shall have some wind 
to-night whether you whistle or not I think.” 

‘Do you see those birds?” cried Reggie. ‘It is 
a long time since we saw any birds. We must be 
getting near land.” 

‘* Tt does not follow,” said the mate. 
petrels—Mother Carey’s chickens.” 

‘‘ So they are,” said Reggie. ‘‘ Then we shall have 
a storm, and it will be all my fault for whist- 
ling.” 

‘That don’t follow either,’ the skipper answered. 
‘‘As far as I have observed, those birds go after a 
storm, not before one. They live upon the sea-slugs, 
and molluses, and animalcule, and such things, which 
are brought to the surface when the sea is rough; 
that’s what they go in search of. They don’t bring 
the storm, but the storm brings them.” 

‘* How is it, then, that they are supposed to fore- 
tell bad weather?” 

‘Because they are generally seen where bad 
weather is, or not far from it. They may be going 
to meet a gale now, perhaps; and the gale may be 
coming at the same time to meet us. They can see 
further than we can; at all events their instinct tells 
them more; they don’t want weather-glasses, as 
we do.” 

‘‘They could not have them if they did,” said 
Reggie, laughing. ‘‘ Just fancy birds carrying baro- 
meters with them.” 

‘The only difference is,’’ said the captain, ‘that 
they have barometers of their own, which their 
Maker has given them; and we have barometers 
that we make for ourselves, God having given us 
knowledge and understanding how to do so.” 


‘Those are 
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“See how they skim slong the waves,” said the 
boy, ‘and down into the hollows between; they 
seem almost to walk upon the water.” 

‘‘That’s how they got their name—Petrels, or 
Peter walked upon the waves, you 


Little Peters. 
know.” 

“Yes; but they were not such big waves as thes 
I should think; and yet, when he saw them high 
and threatening, he was afraid, and began to sink. 
The birds are not afraid, and they don’t sink.” 

‘“‘That’s true,” said the mate; ‘‘ but I don’t exactly 
see the bearings of it,’ and he looked a little puz- 
zled, not to say amused. 

‘What are you thinking of, Reggie?” said the 
skipper. ‘‘It is natural for the birds to run along 
upon the water; but it was not natural for Peter. 
The birds are not afraid, that’s certain; they enjoy 
it; they don’t know what fear is. Look at them 
how they rise and skim along, and swoop down 
again almost under the water; borne sometimes 
upon their wings and sometimes, as it appears, 
upon their feet. They are not much like Peter, to 
be sure. If Peter had kept above water it would 
have been a miracle; and yet it would have been no 
greater example of Divine power for him to be sup- 

orted on the ‘watery floor’ than it is for those 
irds to lift themselves upon their wings.” 

“Tf Peter could only have believed, as the birds 
do,” said Reggie, ‘‘he might have done like them.” 

‘*No, no,’’ Captain Chubb replied ; ‘‘ the birds don’t 
believe, they don’t think about it; they follow their 
own instincts, just as you do when you walk on dry 
land. That is not the sort of: faith which supported 
Peter. Peter’s faith was an effort above nature; as 
long as he knew and felt that he was doing something 
supernatural, and that it was his Master’s work and 
not his own, nature was made subject to him; all 
things were, in a manner, put under him. I dare 
say that when, after the first trial, he felt the water 
solid under his feet, he got bolder, and forgot for a 
moment how he was supported; and then the sight 
of the waves frightened him and he began to sink. 
It was not the act of faith that kept him up at first, 
but the power of God in whom he trusted.” 

‘‘Do you think, then, that if any one could have 
faith enough to trust to the water, as these birds do, 
without any fear, that he would be able to walk upon 
it? Else what is meant by the words, ‘ All things 
are possible to them that believe’ ?”’ 

‘* Nonsense, boy!” the skipper answered ; ‘‘though 
I like to hear you talk, all the same. If you were 
called upon to walk oyer the sea, as Peter was, 
strength would be given you to doit. But you are 
not called upon, and won’t be, therefore you couldn’t. 
Faith can work miracles, where miracles are wanted, 
not else. Faith will bring you through any troubles 
you may ever have to meet in the way of duty; Reggie, 
never forget that. Keep faith in your heart. But it 
must be for use, not to play with. Those birds don’t 
know who it is that holds them up and leads them on 
their way in search of food ; and yet not one of themis 
forgotten before God. You are of more value in 
His sight than all of them put together, so you must 
believe and trust in a different way from them. In- 
stinct is one thing, and understanding is another, 
and the difference is this—instinct does what is right 
without knowing it; reason knows it, but does not 
always do it.” 

“Then instinct is better than reason,’ Reggie 
cried ; ‘“‘ better be a bird than a man!” ~~ 
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“Yes,” the skipper answered, gravely; ‘‘ yes, if 
the man has no religion. The birds have a sort of 
religion, if I may say so, and live up to it; they 
depend upon God by instinct. You and I must 
believe with the understanding and the heart, and 
live according to that. Then, instead of being no 
better than the birds, we shall be a little lower than 
the angels.” 

‘What a number of them there are!” said the 
boy, who had been watching the increasing flocks of 
the petrels which were now swarming around them. 

“It is nothing to what I have seen,” said the 
mate. ‘I watched a flight of them once fifty yards 
wide or more, and I can’t tell how many yards deep. 
They were so closely packed that their wings seemed 
to touch one another, and they had only just room to 
move them. They were flying steadily onwards, 
about as fast as pigeons fly, and kept on passing in 
a continual stream for an hour and a half. I cal- 
culated that there must have been some millions of 
them.” 

‘‘Anc was there a very tremendous storm after- 
wards ?’”’ Reggie asked. 

“Nothing particular, as far as I remember. I 
have no doubt they were going away from calmer 
regions in search of rough weather: but it might 
have been a long way from where we were sailing. 
They are met with hundreds of miles from land 
sometimes, and can keep on the wing for days 
together.” 

“‘ Jack always says there will be a storm when the 
chickens are seen,” said Reggie. ‘He believes in 
omens and dreams, and all sorts of queer things; or 
pretends he does. Do you?” 


“‘T don’t know what you mean by queer things,” 


the mate replied. ‘I have heard some curious 
stories and seen some strange sights. I don’t pre- 
tend to disbelieve a thing just because I cannot 
understand it or explain it. As for dreams, one 
can’t help thinking a great deal about them some- 
times, whether one believes them or not.” 

He spoke seriously, with the same anxious expres- 
sion which they had before noticed that day, and 
very differently from his usual light and careless 
manner. 

‘“‘They seem to take hold of one’s mind in a strange 
sort of way that one can’t account for,” he con- 
tinued. ‘Things that happen in dreams make a 
much greater impression at the time than they would 
even if they were real. One can’t shake it off. Did 
you ever notice that, Captain Chubb ?” 

‘“‘Oh, yes,” said the skipper; ‘‘I have been more 
frightened in a dream than ever I was when awake, 
and morevexed, and more angry, and moreeverything. 
I have made a poem in my dreams, and not a bad one 
either, if I could only have remembered it afterwards 
to write it down. I have spun a yarn in my 
dreams to make everybody cry, and another to make 
everybody laugh. Everything one does or says in a 
dream is extreme one way or other. I knew a 
clergyman who used to say that the best sermons 
he ever preached were in his dreams; and he could 
preach pretty well when he was awake too. If he 
could only be asleep and dreaming while he was in 
the pulpit, he thought, there would be nobody 
asleep or dreaming down below. Some people think 
the mind is more at liberty and sees more when the 
body is asleep than at other times ; but I don’t know 
now that may be. I’d rather listen to a man who is 
twake, myself.’ 
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‘Do you believe that dreams are ever sent by way 
of warning ?”’ Mr. Terry asked, hesitatingly, and in 
a low voice, as if he did not wish Reggie to hear 
him; ‘to show what is going to happen, I 
mean ?” 

“They used to be in olden time,” the captain 
answered ; ‘‘ but I hardly know what to say on that 
point now. But what’s the matter? what are you 
thinking of, Mr. Terry? You have got something 
on your mind, I know. I have noticed that you 
were out of sorts all day. Tell me what it is.” 

“You would only laugh at me, Captain Chubb, 
and I should deserve it. But I have half a mind to 
tell you, all the same. Your laughing would not 
hurt me, and might do me good. I had a dream 
last night, and it sticks tome. Ican’t get rid of it.” 

‘What was it about?” 

‘‘T thought I was standing on the deck, just 
about where Iam standing now; but it was dark, or 
very nearly so. There was not much wind, and 
everything was going on as usual on board; when 
suddenly, without any warning, a tremendous squall 
burst upon us. The ship staggered, then fell over on 
her beam-ends, and before she could right, a whirl- 
wind seemed to take hold of her, and she began to 
spin round and round. The sea then seemed to 
catch the motion from the wind, and a great gulf 
opened under the vessel, and she was sucked down 
into it stem first. I felt the waves close over me, 
and, with a great rushing and roaring of the water, 
I was carried down, down, down, gasping and 
choking, till, with a start and a cry of terror, I 
awoke.” 

‘“‘ And do you attach any meaning to such a dream 
as that?” the skipper asked, with a smile. 

“I knew you would laugh at me,” the mate re- 
plied; ‘‘ but it was so real, so intensely real, that I 
have not been able even yet to shake off the im- 
pression. I don’t know how such a dream can bo 
accounted for.” 

‘‘T do,” said Reginald, who had been listening 
with a great deal of interest, and who now began to 
laugh. ‘‘ What were the men singing yesterday 
evening on the fo’c’stle? did you not hear them ?” 

‘“‘T heard them singing,’’ said the mate, ‘‘ but I 
did not take any notice of what they sang.” 

‘‘ Listen,” said the boy, ‘‘ and take notice now ;” 
and he began, with a tolerable imitation of tho 
seamen’s manner of singing, the following verse of 
an old sea song :— 


‘¢ Three times round went our gallant ship, 
Three times round went she ; 
Three times round went our gallant ship, 
And she sank to the bottom of the sea, the sea, the sea, 
And she sank to the bottom of the sea!” 


‘‘There’s your dream, Terry,” said the captain, 
laughing. ‘I'll back the commodore for being 
right. It’s a fair interpretation, and not so far to 
seek as you seemed to think. Most dreams are to 
be explained in the same manner, I fancy. Some- 
thing we have heard or seen, without perhaps think- 
ing about it at the time, has fixed itself in the 
memory, and comes back again in a distorted form 
when we are asleep. Your dream, instead of being 
prophetic, as you half imagined, referred to the past, 
not the future. That song started the dream. I 
hope you feel easier in your mind.” 

‘Tt seems very silly,’’ said the mate; ‘ but if I 
must confess it, the commodore’s interpretation is a 

12 
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relief to me. I dare say he is right; I shall try 
to think so, at all events. ‘The impression will wear 
off after a bit, no doubt.” 


CHAPTER XVIII.—THE SPECTRE SHIP. 


“It was that fatal and perfidious bark, 
Built in the eclipse, and rigged with curses dark.” on 
—Milton. 


Tux watch had been set, the night had closed in, and 
there was silence for the most part throughout the 
ship. The squeaking tones of a fiddle made them- 
selves heard now and then from the forecastle, and 
in the intervals some popular vocalist lifted up his 
voice with a sentimental song, while the rest of the 
crew sat round and listened. These sounds only 
seemed to make the monotony of the darkness more 
conspicuous ; for when they ceased, the restless swell 
of the waves, not dashing and breaking as in heavy 
weather, but rolling in great curves round the ship’s 
sides, fell upon the ear. The wind, too, was moan- 
ing in the distance, the sky was clouded over, and 
the general aspect of the night was gloomy and 
depressing. 

n the cuddy the scene was more cheerful. 
Although there was a great deal of motion, the 
passengers were used to that by this time, and it did 
not cause them much inconvenience. Mrs. Carlton 
was sitting upon her couch, employing herself with 
her needle. She had certainly been better and 


stronger and much more cheerful since the day 
when Charles Peterson delivered the skipper’s mes- 
sage about her boy; and though the subject had not 
been mentioned since, there was reason to believe 
that it had been a great comfort to her, and had 
had a great deal to do with the improvement in her 


health. The captain had been even more attentive to 
her, and had shown, if possible, greater interest in 
Reggie since that day than before, thus satisfying her 
by his manner that he had no idea of withdrawing 
from what he had said, which was better than any 
confirmation of it that could have been expressed by 
words. The commodore was reading, not a very 
usual occupation with him, and attended with some 
difficulty just now, for the swinging lamp over the 
table cast its shadow on the page sometimes, and 
the uncertain light would have , nn trying if his 
eyes had been older or his book less interesting. It 
was a volume from the seamen’s library, a small 
collection of books placed on board by one of the 
London societies which interest themselves in the 
welfare of our British seamen, and take thought for 
their healthy entertainment, as well as for their 
moral and spiritual instruction. The subject of it 
was ‘‘Dreams and Dreamers,” and Reggie had 
selected it in consequence of the curiosity which had 
been excited in his mind by Mr. Terry’s conversation 
with the captain. 

Closing the book with an exclamation of pleasure, 
for he found that his own and the captain’s view of 
the subject were endorsed so far by the writer, he 
said,— 

“You wanted me to tell you about Mr. Terry’s 
dream, mother, but I would not, because I thought 
it might frighten you as it did him. It’s easily ex- 
plained, though ; so, if you like to hear it now, Pll 
tell it.” 

Mrs. Carlton signitied her consent, and Reggie 
repeated what he had heard, and gave his interpre- 
tation of it. 

‘*T should not have been very much terrified,” she 
said when she had heard it all, ‘‘ and your explana- 
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tion would have brought me to my senses again in 
any case. I don’t think much about dreams; such 
dreams as will bear telling,” she added, rather sadly. . 

‘‘Tt is curious, though,” said Reggie, ‘‘ that I had 
a dream the other night which often comes back to 
me, and had made what Mr. Terry would call a vivid 
impression.” 

‘A pleasant one, I hope, Reggie.” 

‘Yes, very.” 

‘¢ Then I should like to hear it.” 

“I dreamt we were sailing back to England 
again.” 

“Did you, indeed?” Mrs. Carlton looked up 
quickly from her work, and waited to hear more. 

‘Yes; you and I and the captain; we were notin 
this ship, but in a very little one; I don’t know how 
we all got into it, it was such a very little one. In 
fact,” he went on with a laugh, ‘it was my ship 
that Captain Chubb has been helping me to make; 
my model of the Daphne.” 

“T hope you found room for me in it,” said 
Charles. 

‘““No, I didn’t; I don’t remember seeing you 
there; I’m very sorry I forgot you; I beg your 
pardon.” 

‘You need not be sorry, Reggie, it will not make 
much difference, you know.” 

‘‘Go on with your dream,” said Mrs. Carlton, more 
interested than might have been expected. 

“That was all,’ said Reggie ; ‘“‘ but what I remem- 
ber most was being so happy to think we were all 
going home together, and that it was my ship, and 
that Captain Chubb was with us, instead of having 
to say good-bye to him at Melbourne ; and I somehow 
seemed to think we were going to be together 
always; at all events there was no idea of separating. 
I wish that dream would come true, don’t you, 
mother?” 

Mrs. Carlton made no answer, but sat with her 
eyes fixed upon the bright intelligent face of her son, 
with something of the happiness which it expressed 
reflected in her own. 

‘The worst of it is, though, that good dreams can 
be explained away as well as bad ones,” he continued. 
‘‘T think it was an old song that set me dreaming, 
as it did Mr. Terry.” 

‘Don’t say that, Reggie,” Mrs. Carlton mur. 
mured. 

“Tt was, though ; it was that jolly song of AlJiing- 
ham’s. I had been reading it. 


‘ Head the ship for England, 

Shake out every sail, 

Blithe leap the billows, 
Merry sings the gale. 

Captain, work the reck’niug, 
How many knots a day ? 

Round the world and home again, 
That’s the sailor’s way.’ 


Every verse ends with these two last lines :— 


‘ Round the world and home again, 
That’s the sailor’s way.’ 
That accounts for my dream. I wish it didn’t, don’t 
you, mother ?” 

Mrs. Carlton made no reply, but it was not difficult 
to see that she shared her son’s feelings on the sub- 
ject of his dream. : 

‘‘ Don’t you wish it didn’t?” he repeated, turning 
to Charles Peterson. 
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‘You forget,” said Charley, more seriously than 
was his wont—“‘ you forget that I was not with you.” 

‘Oh, yes, [am so sorry. I'll try and make room 
for you if I dream it again.” 

They were interrupted by the entrance of Mr. 
Terry, who came in a furtive sort of manner to con- 
sult the captain’s aneroid, not wishing to be 
observed, but pretending to have some other errand. 

“What sort of a night is it?’’ Reggie asked. 

‘Fine overhead,”’ the mate replied ; ‘‘ but overcast 

4 ” 

‘And what ?” 

‘‘Oh, nothing ; yes, it’s fine enough at present.” 

“Ts it your watch ?” 

ss 

‘“‘ May I keep it with you?” 

The mate hesitated, but answered, presently, 
“ Yes, if Mrs. Carlton pleases.” 

Reggie ‘‘ made himself up,” as he called it, in his 
pea-jacket, hoping it would be a rough night, and 
that he should be allowed to stay on deck and weather 
it, at all events till the watch was changed, and 
then followed Mr. Terry. 

Captain Chubb was there, and was talking to the 
mate and laughing. ‘ What! you have not got 
over it, then?” he .aid; ‘‘I nevi« knew you to be 
nervous before.” 

“It’s not nervousness,’ the mate replied. ‘TI 
don’t know what to call it, so I won’t call it any- 
thing. I want to make the ship snug, at all events, 
and then I shall be easy.” 

“Quite right,” said the skipper; ‘‘it’s better to 
be too particular than not to be careful enough. You 
have had the boat’s tackle overhauled to-day; that 
ought always to be in order, fair weather or foul; 
but I don’t see what use boats would be if the gallant 
ship were to go ‘three times round,’ in the way you 
seem to anticipate, and then sink without further 
warning to the bottom of ‘the sea, the sea, the sea.’ 
What do y~u say, commodore ?”’ 

The commodore said nothing; he was thinking of 
his own dream, perhaps, instead of Mr. Terry’s, and 
going to the ship’s side, looked over the bulwarks to 
leeward. ‘‘ What was that?” he exclaimed, after a 
few minutes’ silence. 

‘“What! where?” cried the mate, anxiously. 

“A flash of light! did you not see it?” 

“No; was it lightning?” 


“Oh, no; quite adifferent appearance—a dim sort 


of light, just seen for a moment, and then gone 
again.” 

‘The sea, perhaps, flashing, as it often does.” 

“Tf think not; this was more distinct while it 
lasted, and vanished more quickly.” 

“There’s a great deal of phosphorescence some- 
times,” said the skipper, ‘‘ especially when the sea 
is rough; but not much anywhere to-night.” 

“There, there!” 

They all saw it this time, and the man on the look- 
out ahead sang out, ‘“‘ Light on the port bow,” but 
before he had done speaking it was gone again. 

Captain Chubb’s first impulse was to lift his eyes 
to his own ship’s lights, in order to make sure that 
they were properly displayed, though he had not 
much doubt about that. Then they stood for a few 
moments watching in the direction where the light 
had appeared. 

“Tt is strange,” Mr. Terry said. ‘If it were a 
ship she would show her lights properly and steadily, 
ut with a come-and-go flash like that ; it is more like 





the fire that plays upon the masthead sometimes 
when there is thunder in the air.” 

For a long while nothing more was seen, and 
the opinion gained ground, especially among those 
who had not themselves seen the light, that it must be 
due to electricity or phosphorescence. But still they 
stood watching, and three or four seamen who had 
heard the cry of the “look-out” joined him, and 
kept their eyes fixed in the direction he had indi- 
cated. Once more the light appeared; there was no 
mistaking it this time; it was nearer, and did not 
disappear so quickly. Still, it was not the kind of 
light which any ship would carry, but resembled 
more the glimmer of a lamp or candle through a 
window as it is seen sometimes on shore. 

‘Fire a gun,” said the captain. ‘Get a flare- 
up ; if it’s anything alive they ought to see our lights, 
but we'll give them all the notice we can.” 

The mate hastened to see the orders obeyed; and 
in the meantime, as the light had appeared on the 
lee-bow, the ship was kept as close to the wind as 
possible, which, however, was the course she had 
been steering all the evening. 

In less than a minute the flare-up was ready, and 
burned brilliantly, displaying a clear, intense light 
on all sides. 

At the same instant a loud shout arose from the 
look-out man and the little group around him, and 
was answered immediately by a wild cry or yell, 
which seemed to rise out of the darkness on their 
quarter. 

“‘ What’s that?” cried some one. ‘Look out— 
Lord help us!” other voices exclaimed. 

A great white cloud had made its appearance very 
near them, getting whiter and more distinct every 
moment; or it might rather be said, if intervals 
could be counted at all at such a time, with every 
breath they drew. 

‘“My dream!”’ said the mate to himself, but braced 
himself, and stood ready for the emergency. 

The shouting was repeated, and more voices joined 
in it. Every man was on deck by this time. Two 
or three rushed to the helm, and united their efforts 
to those of the man who had been doing duty there 
to obey the captain’s orders. Others sprang to their 
respective stations, ready for whatever might be 
required of them. 

In vain! ‘They knew from the first moment when 
the light flashed up from their own deck, and was 
reflected back from that great white approaching 
cloud, that all their efforts would be useless. In 
another minute there was a crash, and they were 
all thrown prostrate upon the deck, as if their feet 
had been struck suddenly from under them. Tho 
ship canted over, and lay upon her side helpless. 
Some of the spars aloft snapped off and fell with 
their sails upon the deck, or hung entangled in 
the rigging, while a sharp crashing sound upon 
the lee-quarter filled every heart with terror and 
dismay. 

Before the seamen could recover their footing or 
their breath, for the shock seemed to have paralysed 
for the moment every muscle of their bodies, the 
white cloud, which it could now be seen was crossed 
with ropes and spars, some of which were toppling 
down confusedly, flapped in the wind, and began to 
retreat. At the same moment the light, which had 
revealed their danger too late for escape, went out, 
and the crew of the Daphne were again in darkness, 
and apparently alone upon the sea. 





UTOPIAS, OR SCHEMES OF SOCIAL IMPROVEMENT. 


BY M. KAUFMANN, M.A., AUTHOR OF ‘‘ SOCIALISM : ITS NATURE, ITS DANGERS, AND ITS REMEDIES CONSIDERED.” 


I.—MORE’s ‘‘ UTOPIA.” 


yw is a Utopia? Strictly speaking, it means 
a ‘‘nowhere land,”’ some happy island far 
away, where perfect social relations prevail, and 
human beings, living under a perfect constitution 
and a faultless government, enjoy a simple and 
happy existence, free from the turmoil, the harassin 
cares, and endless worries of actual life. The worl 
has scarcely ever been without its Utopias; there 
have always been the poetical thinkers and philo- 
sophical dreamers, who, when troubled by the social 
evils around them, or roused to indignation and pity 
by the crying injustice of the ruling classes, and the 
hopeless condition of the poor, respectively, have 
given vent to their feelings in those poetical fictions 
which, since the appearance of More’s “ Utopia,” 
have been called ‘‘ Utopian.” 

These ideal creations, ‘‘fancy-woven,”’ it is true, 
are often more beautiful than practical. Still, it 
must be remembered that their object was more fre- 
quently to satirise existing social inconsistencies than 
to recommend the literal application of the social 
schemes which they contained. They aimed at social 
improvements and reforms by describing fictitious 
states of society where the wide gulf which separates 
rich and poor is bridged over by means of equitable 
and equalising institutions, and where the unhappy 
consequences of egotism or private interest are pre- 
vented by legal enactments. What they all aim atis 


this: to provide a competency of means for the en- 


joyment of all, and to exact at the same time a cor- 
responding exertion from all members of society, so 
as to eliminate the superfluous luxuries of rich idlers 
as well as the needy indigence of the respectable 
poor—to remove, in short, the extremes of wealth 
and poverty. Our labouring population are dissatis- 
fied with their own share in the wealth of nations, 
and most of us at present complain of “life at high 
pressure,” burdened as we are with the cares and 
anxieties attending a severe struggle for existence in 
thisiron age of competition. Just as we chafe under 
this constant strain of brain and nerve, to the great 
detriment of health, comfort, and restfulness, so at 
allages of ‘the world, and in every civilised commu- 
nity, men, often placed under less favourable circum- 
stances than ourselves, have given vent to their 
dissatisfaction with existing social arrangements. 
Thus the leaders of thought, the poets and philo- 
sophers of the day, gave expression to this popular 
discontent, and mostly in the forms of Utopias, which 
have appeared, therefore, under varying names at 
given intervals, from the remotest antiquity up to 
the present day. Sometimes they look backward to 
the past, a golden age, for social ideals; at other 
times (since the spread of Christianity) they look for- 
ward to a brighter coming era for the realisation of 
their hopes of social perfectibility, but at all times 
they agree in being dissatisfied with things as they 
are. 

Great social commotions are produced by political 
or religious movements, and social commotions in 
their turn produce social theories and visions of model 
societies, as conceived in the brains of speculative 
philosophers, who, by a subtile intuition, divine what 





goes on in the minds of the people, and give expres- 
sion to popular ideals by defining more clearly the 
vague socialistic tendencies of the times. For it is 
at such times, when the minds of men are stirred up 
in their deepest depths by some strong current of 
religious or political enthusiasm, that a belief, too, 
gains ground in many hearts as to the possibility of 
a more perfect social state, a hope almost amounting 
to assurance, that at no distant future the human 
family will be in a better and more satisfactory 
condition than in the present. Thus, 360 years ago, 
shortly before the outburst of popular discontent, 
social, political, and religious, culminating in the 
Reformation, there appeared a small book, creating 
no little stir in the learned world of the day, the 
“Utopia” of Sir Thomas More, who became pre- 
sently Lord Chancellor of England under King 
Henry vur. In that book were reflected, in a 
wonderful manner, the social discontents and aspira- 
tions of the age. It has been called the only work of 
genius of that age in England, and its merit con- 
sisted in producing, in thoughtful and cultured lan- 
guage, the undefined ideas and longings of the 
people all over Europe. What added to the piquancy 
and force of the witty volume was the startling con- 
trast between the actual unhappy state of England 
at the time, and the theoretical system of a perfect 
society which it suggested. As Mr. Green, in his 
admirable History of the English People, puts it, 
‘‘From a world where fifteen hundred years of 
‘Christian’ teaching had produced social injustice, 


‘religious intolerance, and political tyranny, the 


humourist philosopher turned to a ‘nowhere,’ in 
which the mere efforts of natural human virtue 
realised those ends of security, equality, brotherhood, 
and freedom, for which the very institution of society 
seemed to have been framed. The whole 
system of society around him seemed to him nothing 
but a conspiracy of the rich against the ‘ poor.’ In 
‘Utopia’ the aim of legislation is to secure the 
welfare—social, industrial, intellectual, religious—of 
the community at large, and of the labour-class, as 
the true basis of a well-ordered commonwealth. The 
end of its labour-laws was simply the welfare of tie 
labourer.’? Short hours of labour, sanitary reforms, 
healthful recreation, popular education, just principles 
of penal law, religious toleration, the amity of 
nations—these war-cries of the social reformer in our 
own day are all anticipated in the social romance of 
Sir Thomas More. 

The ‘‘ Utopia” consists of two books, in the first 
of which we get a glimpso of the social condition of 
England at the time; and a dismal picture it is from 
whatever point of view we regard it. Here we are 
brought face to face with an alarming increase of 
poverty and crime, chiefly brought about by the un- 
just abrogation of peasant proprietorship, and the 
conversion of arable into pasture land, which reduced 
the cultivators of the soil to poverty and compulsory 
idleness, also by the sudden discharge of numerous 
bands of soldiers at the close of the wars, and the 
vagabondism of a large number of retainers who 
found no longer any employment in the households 
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of a nobility and gentry ruined by extravagance. 
Idleness and destitution fostered crime, whilst the 
cruel severity of the law condemned to the gallows 
those whom indigence had provoked to theft. 

‘The idleness and unprincipled self-indulgence of 
the nobles, the corruption of the clergy, baneful 
monopolies, oppressive taxation, and legalised in- 
justice, sanctioned, sometimes instituted, by royalty— 
all these are vividly brought before us in this first 
book of the “‘ Utopia.” ‘The rich,” it says there, 
“are ever striving to pare away something further 
from the daily wages of the poor by private fraud, 
and even by public law, so that the wrong already 
existing (for it is wrong that those from whom the 
state derives most benefit should receive least reward) 
is made yet greater by means of the law of the state.’ 
A transformation scene takes place in the second 
- book. Here we are transposed to Utopia. 

In Utopia there are no rich and poor, but all share 
alike; and no severe laws are required, because there 
are no inducements to crime. The manners and the 
customs of the people are as refined and simple as 
their education and religious feelings are elevated 
and pure. There are no despotic rulers, and no 
cringing slaves, because, following the law of nature, 
the Utopians are all equal and their government 
elective. One man, called the Philarch, is chosen as 
their patriarchal chief by every group of thirty 
families, into which the whole country is divided, 
and over every ten of these Philarchs presides a 

erson called the Proto-philarch (¢.¢., the first 
Philarch). A council of these, together with a 
senate, are annually elected, and by them conjointly 
again the chief magistrate is chosen for life, but re- 
movable if convicted of misconduct. There are fifty- 


four large and beautiful cities in the island of Utopia, 
and a certain proportion of land is attached to each 
for the cultivation of the necessities of life, and for 
the purpose of affording healthy recreation and 
change to the townsmen, who vary their urban occu- 
pation from time to time by engaging in agricultural 


pursuits. All the produce in town and country is 
disposed of by public authority, either for the im- 
mediate maintenance of the islanders; or to be stored 
up for future use. The hours of labcer are reduced 
considerably, as all share in the work and the leisure 
hours of the Utopians are employed in the cultiva- 
tion of the arts and sciences, specially music, since 
intellectual pleasures are considered as the highest 
source of enjoyment. Finery in dress and vulgar 
display of grand furniture and equipage are out of 
the question, and wealth is held in utter contempt, 
gold being considered inferior to iron, as being less 
useful. Private property, moveable or real, is 
abolished, as being a constant standing danger of 
re-introducing the evils attending upon inequality, 
where some who are least worthy may enjoy pro- 
sperity and general esteem by reason of their 
affluence, whilst others more deserving are left to 
pine in misery and contempt, despised because they 
happen to be poor. Therecan be no “land-famine” 
in Utopia, for lands are only held as a temporary 
tenure; ‘‘they count themselves rather the good 
husbands than the owners of their lands.” 

Religion is held in great respect, and the ministers 
of religion, chosen by the people, administer to their 
spiritual wants and superintend general education. 
Lawyers there are none, as there are no disputes 
about property to be settled, and war is studiously 
avoided and only reluctantly entered upon in self- 
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defence. Life thus becomes a joyous existence, un- 
disturbed by any cares for the morrow, or over- 
shadowed by any dark prospects of contingencies 
looming in the future. All is contentedness and 
security. Labour is easy, and rest does not weary, 
because the hours set apart for work are few, and 
the hours of idleness are spent in rational enjoyment 
and innocent pleasure. A variety of pursuits for 
the cultivation of mind and heart are provided by a 
paternal government to remove the tedium of mono- 
tonous existence, and to lead man on to a life of 
virtuous happiness. In fine, simplicity of life, with 
a full relish of the good things of this world, purity 
of morals and harmony in religion prevailing in the 
island, promote material contentedness and intellectual 
enjoyment, cheerful security, and unbroken peace. 
Thus we find that Utopia is as different as it can be 
from the state of England in the time of Henry vu. 

The question arises, Did Sir T. More believe in the 
practicability of reforming, or rather reconstructing, 
society on the pattern of his own Utopia? We 
think not. In More’s own day the Utopia was 
regarded rather as a mirror of political and social 
evils of the times than as a serious scheme for the 
entire transformation of society. He himself hints 
at the impracticability of his own Utopian reforms, 
for he ends his book with'the vague admission that 
there are many things in the Utopian commonwealth 
‘which, in our cities, J may rather wish for than hope 
after.’ On the other hand, there can be little doubt 
as to his intention of suggesting in this indirect way 
social reforms to his royal master which, in those 
days of kingly despotism, it was not safe to utter in 
less ambiguous language. ‘You must,” says Sir 
Thomas More in his ‘‘ Utopia,” ‘‘ with a crafty wile 
and subtile tongue, study and endeavour, as much 
as in you lieth, to handle the matter wittily and 
handsomely for the purpose, and that which you 
cannot turn to good, so to order it that it be not, 
very bad. For it is not possible for all things to be \ 
well unless all men were good, which, I think, will 
not be yet for these many years.” 

But, under cover of a social extravaganza, the 
fanciful description of what appeared to him even an 
impossible society, he aims at possible reforms in 
various matters of the most important nature to the 
commonwealth. Such was, for example, the para- 
meunt question of land tenure, a social question as 
important then (if not more so) as itis now. Such, 
‘00, was the often recurring question in social politics 
—how labour may be rendered more generally attrac- 
tiveand remunerative, and what organisation oflabour 
is required so that all the workers of society may have 
their proper share in the distribution of profits and 
property. In answer to the former, he evidently 
opposed the growing tendencies of the times to con- 
centrate large landed properties in a few hands, 
which reduced the masses of the people to poverty 
and dependence. Asa solution to the latter question, 
the fair distribution of the profits of industry, 
he suggests a wise and equitable subdivision of 
labour, and, together with shortened hours, the 
introduction of variety in employment, and the pro- 
vision for refined relaxation and mentalimprovement. , 
In all this he shows himself far in advance of his» 
own age. The division of labour such ashe dreamed 
of has partly been realised in our factory system, but 
the benefits accruing to the working-man from 
alternate hours of labour and refreshmert, of bearing 
bodily activity and healthy mental recreation, remain 
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still among the desiderata of the present day. On the 
other hand, the ‘‘Improvement of the Industrial 
Dwellings Act”’ within recent times may be regarded 
as a partial realisation of one of More’s Utopian 
ideas. For in his towns ‘‘ the streets are twenty feet 
broad, the houses backed by spacious gardens, and 
curiously builded after a gorgeous and gallant sort, 
with their storeys one after another.” 

Enough has been said of the “ Utopia,” and 
the aims and objects of its author in writing it, 
to lead us to the general conclusion that he was 
one of those noble-minded, philanthropic, social 
reformers who have appeared at critical periods 
in the history of mankind as severe critics of 
existing social evils, and as the avowed pro- 
pounders of new social theories which, if they had 
no other merits, preserved at least society from 
utter stagnation, or even from retrogression, by 
constantly diverting the attention of mankind “to 
a higher destiny.” Sir Thomas More has been 
called the father of modern Communism. A careful 
study of his ‘‘ Utopia ” does not justify the implied 
accusation that he himself was a Communist in our 
present acceptation of the term, for, as we have 
pointed out above, he protests against the literal ap- 
plication of his own ideas as expressed in the 
“Utopia.” No one knew better than he did that 
his own age was not yet ripe for such thorough- 
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going reforms, and that a commonwealth resting on 
Utopian principles among mortals of the ordinary 
type must be equally chimerical at almost any age. 
In a dark and stormy period of English history, 
and in the midst of social surroundings of the most 
distressing aspect, the philosopher dreams what 
might be under different conditions, just as Plato had 
done before him, and French socialists like J. Simon 
and Fourier have done after him, placed as they 
were under similar circumstances. But events travel 
more slowly than the speculations of social philo- 
sophers. Their ideas, conceived with the quick in- 
tuition of genius, require ages of patient work and 
waiting for their ultimate realisation. A great deal 
has been already accomplished which had only been 
a dim vision of the future even to Plato, More, and 
Fourier. Much remains yet unaccomplished. But 


what has been already attained that seemed impos- . 


sible of attainment to the men of a past age may be 
regarded as an earnest of social progress in the 
future. Atall events, we cannot withhold our grati- 
tude and respect from such noble-minded and large- 
hearted pioneers of social reform, who have faith- 
fully expressed in their writings the irrepressible 
hopes and aspirations of humanity after a social 
ideal, and whose force of genius and character 
has done so much towards improving and ameliorating 
the condition of the people. 
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BY ISABELLA L. BIRD, AUTHOR OF “SIX MONTHS IN THE SANDWICH ISLANDS.” ETO. 


Canyon, Sept.—The absence of a date shows my 
predicament. Zhey have no newspaper; J have 
no almanack ; the father is away for the day, and 
none of the others can help me, and they look con- 
temptuously upon my desire for information on the 
subject. The monotony will come to an end to- 
morrow, for Chalmers offers to be my guide over 
the mountains to Estes Park, and has persuaded his 
wife ‘‘for once to go for a frolic;” and with much 
reluctance, many growls at the waste of time, and 
many apprehensions of danger and loss, she has con- 
sented to accompany him. My life has grown less 
dull from theirs having become more interesting to 
me, and as I have “‘ made myself agreeable,” we are 
on fairly friendly terms. My first move in the 
direction of fraternising was, however, snubbed. A 
few days ago, having finished my own work, I offered 
to wash up the plates, but Mrs. C., with a look which 
conveyed more than words, a curl of her nose, and 
a sneer in her twang, said, ‘‘ Guess you'll make more 
work nor you'll do. ‘Those hands of yours” (very 
brown and coarse they were) ‘‘ain’t no good; never 
done nothing, I guess.” Then to her awkward 
daughter: ‘This woman says she’ll wash up! Ha! 
ha! look at her arms and hands!” This was the 
nearest approach to a laugh I have heard, and have 
never seen even a tendency towards a smile. Since 
then I have risen in their estimation by improvising 
a lamp—Hawaiian fashion—by putting a wisp of 
rag into a tin of fat. They have actually conde- 
scended to sit up till the stars come out since. 
Another advance was made by means of the shell- 
pattern quilt I am knitting forhome. There has been 
a tendency towards approving of it, and a few days 





since the girl snatched it out of my hand, saying, 
‘“‘T want this,” and apparently took it to the camp. 
This has resulted in my having a knitting-class, with 
the woman, her married daughter, and a woman from 
the camp as pupils. Then Ihave gained ground 
with the man by being able to catch and saddle a 
horse. I am often reminded of my favourite 
couplet,— 


‘* Beware of desperate steps; the darkest day, 
Live till to-morrow, will have passed away.” 


But oh! what a hard, narrow life it is with which 
I am nowincontact! A narrow and unattractive reli- 
gion, which I believe still to be genuine, and an 
intense but narrow patriotism, are the only higher in- 
fluences. Chalmers came from Illinois nine years ago, 
pronounced by the doctors to be far gone in consump- 
tion, and in two years he was strong. They are a 
queer family ; somewhere in the remote Highlands I 
have seen such another. Its head is tall, gaunt, lear, 
and ragged, and has lost one eye. On an English 
road one would think him a starving or a dangerous 
beggar. He is slightly intelligent, very opinionated, 
and wishes to be thought well-informed, which he is 
not. He belongs to the straitest sect of Reformed 
Presbyterians (‘‘ Psalm-singers”’), but exaggerates 
anything of bigotry and intolerance which may 
characterise them, and rejoices in truly merciless 
fashion over the excision of the philanthropic Mr. 
Stuart, of Philadelphia, for worshipping with con- 
gregations which sing hymns. His great boast is 
that his ancestors were Scottish Covenanters. He 
considers himself a profound theologian, and by 
the pine logs at night discourses to me on the mys- 
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teries of the eternal counsels and the divine decrees. 
Colorado, with its progress and its future, is also a 
constant theme. He hates England with a bitter, 
personal hatred, and regards any allusions which 
I make to the progress of Victoria as a personal 
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way, and the whole affair is at a standstill for days. 
The cabin is hardly a shelter, but is allowed to remain 
in ruins because: the foundation for a frame-house 
was once dug. A horse is always sure to be lame 
for want of a shoe-nail, or a saddle to be useless from. 
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BAD FOOTING 


insult. He trusts to live to see the downfall of the | 
British monarchy and the disintegration of the empire. 
He is very fond of talking, and asks me a great deal 
about my travels, but if I speak favourably of the 
climate or resources of any other country, he regards 
it as a slur on Colorado. 

They have one hundred and sixty acres of land, a 
“‘squatter’s claim,” and an invaluable water-power. 
He is a lumberer, and has a saw-mill of a very 
primitive kind. I notice that every day something 
goes wrong with it, and this is the case throughout. 
If he wants to haul timber down, one or other of the 
oxen cannot be found; or if the timber is actually 
under way, a wheel or a part of the harness gives 
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FOR HORSES. [from a Photograph, 


a broken buckle, and the waggon and harness are a 
marvel of temporary shifts, patchings, and insecure 
linkings with strands of rope. Nothing is ever ready 
or whole when it is wanted. Yet Chalmers is a 
frugal, sober, hard-working man, and he, his eldest 
son, and a ‘‘ hired man” ‘‘rise early,” “ going forth 
to their work and labour till the evening;” and if 
they do not ‘‘late take rest,” they truly ‘eat the 
bread of carefulness.” It is hardly surprising that 
nine years of perservering shiftlessness should have 
resulted in nothing but the ability to procure the 
bare necessaries of life. 

Of Mrs. C. I can say less. She looks like one of 
the English poor-women of our childhood—lean, 
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clean, toothless, and speaks like some of them, in a 
piping, discontented voice, which seems to convey a 
personal reproach. All her waking hours are spent 
in a large sun-bonnet. She is never idle for one 
minute, is severe and hard, and despises everything 
but work. I think she suffers from her husband’s 
shiftlessness. She always speaks of me as “this” 
or “that woman.” The family consists of a grown- 
up son, a shiftless, melancholy-looking youth, who 
possibly pines for a wider life; a girl of sixteen, a 
sour, repellent-looking creature, with as much man- 
ners as a pig; and three hard, unchildlike younger 
children. By the whole family all courtesy and gentle- 
ness of act or speech seem regarded as ‘‘ works of 
the flesh,” if not of ‘the devil.”” They knock over 
all one’s things without apologising or picking them 
up, and when I thank them for anything they look 
grimly amazed. I feel that they think it sinful that 
I do not work as hard as they do. I wish I could 
show them “a more excellent way.”* They seem to 
have no ‘‘Sunday clothes,” and few of any kind. 
The sewing-machine, like most other things, is out 
of order. One comb serves the whole family. Mrs. 
C. is cleanly in her person and dress, and the food, 
though poor, is clean. Work, work, work, is their 
day and their life. They are thoroughly ungenial, 
and have that air of suspicion in speaking of every 
one which is not unusual in the land of their an- 
cestors. Thomas Chalmers is the man’s ecclesiastical 
hero, in spite of his own severe Puritanism. Their live 
stock consists of two wretched horses, a fairly good 
broncho mare, a mule, four badly-bred cows, four 
gaunt and famished-looking oxen, some swine of sin- 
gularly active habits, and plenty of poultry. The old 
saddles are tied on with twine; one side of the 
bridle is a worn-out strap and the other a rope. They 
wear boots, but never two of one pair, and never 
blacked, of course, but no stockings. They think it 
quite effeminate to sleep under a roof, except during 
the severest months of the year. There is a married 
daughter across the river, just the same hard, love- 
less, moral, hard-working being as her mother. Each 
morning, soon after seven, when I have swept the 
cabin, the family come in for ‘‘ worship.” Chalmers 
“wales” a psalm, in every sense of the word 
wail, to the most doleful of dismal tunes; they 
read a chapter round, and he prays. If his prayer 
has something of the tone of the imprecatory psalms, 
he has high authority in his favour; and if there be 
a tinge of the Pharisaic thanksgiving, it is hardly 
surprising that he is grateful that he is not as other 
men are when he contemplates the general godless- 
ness of the region. 

Sunday was a dreadful day. The family kept the 
Commandment literally, and did no work. Worship 
was conducted twice, and was rather longer than 
usual. Chalmers does not allow of any books in his 
house but theological works, and two or three volumes 
of dull travels, so the mother and children slept 
nearly all day. The man attempted to read a well- 
worn copy of “ Boston’s Fourfold State,” but shortly 
fell asleep, and they only woke up for their meals. 
Friday and Saturday had been passably cool, with 
frosty nights, but on Saturday night it changed, and 
I have not felt anything like the heat of Sunday 
since I left New Zealand, though the mercury was 
not higher than 91°. It was sickening, scorching, 

* This hard greed, and the exclusive pursuit of gain, with the indiffer- 
ence to all which does not aid in its acquisition, are eating up family 


love and life throughout the West. I write this reluctantly, and after a 
total experience of more than two yeara in the United States 








melting, unbearable, from the mere power of the 
sun’s rays. It was an awful day, and seemed as if 
it would never come to an end. ‘The cabin with its 
mud roof under the shade of the trees was a little 
shelter, but it was occupied by the family, and I 
longed for solitude. I took the “Imitation of 
Christ,” and strolled up the canyon among the 
withered, crackling trees, in much dread of snakes, 
and lay down on a rough table which some passing 
emigrant had left, and soon fell asleep. When I 
woke it was only noon. The sun looked wicked 
as it blazed like a white magnesium light. A large 
tree-snake (quite harmless) hung from the pine 
under which I had taken shelter, and looked as if 
it were going to drop upon me. I was covered with 
black flies. The air was full of a busy, noisy din of 
insects, and snakes, locusts, wasps, flies, and grass- 
hoppers were all rioting in the torrid heat. Would 
the sublime philosophy of Thomas 4 Kempis, I won- 
dered, have given way under this? All day I seemed 
to hear in mockery the clear laugh of the Hilo 
streams, and the drip of Kona showers, and to see as 
in a mirage the perpetual green of windward Ha- 
waii. I was driven back to the cabin in the late 
afternoon, and in the evening listened for two hours 
to abuse of my own country, and to sweeping con- 
demnations of all religionists outside of the brother- 
hood of ‘‘ Psalm-singers.”’ It is jarring and painful, 
yet I would say of Chalmers, as Dr. Holland says of 
another :— 


‘¢ Tf ever I shall reach the home in heaven, 
For whose dear rest I humbly hope and pray, 
In the great company of the forgiven 
I shall be sure to meet old Daniel Gray.” 


The night came without coolness, but at daylight 
on Monday morning a fire was pleasant. You will 
now have some idea of my surroundings. It is a 
moral, hard, unloving, unlovely, unrelieved, un- 
beautified, grinding life. These people live in a 
discomfort and lack of ease and refinement which 
seems only possible to people of British stock. A 
‘‘foreigner”’ fills his cabin with ingenuities and 
elegancies, and a Hawaiian or South Sea Islander 
makes his grass house both pretty and tasteful. 
Add to my surroundings a mighty canyon, impassable 
both above and below, and walls of mountains with 
an opening some miles off to the vast prairie sea.* 

An English physician is settled about half a mile 
from here over a hill. He is spoken of as holding 
‘‘ very extreme opinions.’’ Chalmers rails at him for 
being ‘a thick-skulled Englishman,” for being 
‘fine, polished,‘ etc. ‘To say a man is ‘ polished” 
here is to give him avery bad name. He accuses 
him also of holding views subversive of all morality. 
In spite of all this, I thought he might possess a map, 
and I induced Mrs. C. to walk over with me. She 
intended it as a formal morning call, but she wore 
the inevitable sun-bonnet, and had her dress tied up 
as when washing. It was not till I reached the gate 
that I remembered that I was in my Hawaiian riding- 
dress, and that I still wore the spurs with which I 
had been trying a horse in the morning! The house 
was in a grass valley which opened from the tremen- 
dous canyon through which the river had cut its 
way. The Foot Hills, with their terraces of flaming 





* I have not curtailed this description of the roughness of a Colorado 
settler’s life, for, with the exceptions of the disrepair and the Puritan- 
ism, it is a type of the hard unornamen existence with which I came 
almost universally in contact during my subsequent residence in the 
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red rock, were glowing in the sunset, and a pure, 
tender green sky arched tenderly over a soft evening 
scene. Used to the meanness and baldness of set- 
tlers’ dwellings, I was delighted to see that in this 
instance the usual log cabin was only the lower floor 
of asmall house, which bore a delightful resemblance 
to a Swiss chalet. It stood in a vegetable garden 
fertilised by an irrigating ditch, outside of which 
were a barn and cowshed. A young Swiss girl was 
bringing the cows slowly home from the hill, an 
Englishwoman in a clean print dress stood by the 
fence holding a baby, and a fine-looking Englishman 
in a striped Garibaldi shirt, and trousers of the same 
tucked into high boots, was shelling corn. As soon 
as Mrs. Hughes spoke I felt she was truly a lady; 
and oh! how refreshing her refined, courteous, grace- 
ful English manner was, as she invited us into the 
house! The entrance was low, through a log porch 
festooned and almost concealed by a ‘‘wild cucumber.” 
Inside, though plain and poor, the room looked a 
home, not like a squatter’s cabin. An old tin was 
completely covered by a graceful clematis mixed with 
streamers of Virginia creeper, and white muslin 
curtains, and above all two shelves of admirably- 
chosen books gave the room almost an air of ele- 
gance. Why do I write almost? It was an oasis. 
It was barely three weeks since I had left ‘the 
communion of educated men,” and the first tones 
of the voices of my host and hostess made me feel 
as if I had been out of it for a year. Mrs. C. 
stayed an hour and a half and then went home to 
the cows, when we launched upon a sea of congenial 
talk. They said they had not seen an educated lady 
for two years, and pressed me to go and visit them. 
Irode home on Dr. Hughes’s horse after dark, to find 
neither fire nor light inthecabin. Mrs. C. had gone 
back saying, ‘‘ Those English talked just like savages, 
I couldn’t understand a word they said.” I made 
a fire and extemporised a light with some fat and a 
wick of rag, and Chalmers came in to discuss my 
visit and to ask me a question concerning a matter 
which had roused the latent curiosity of the whole 
family. I had told him, he said, that I knew no 
one hereabouts, but “his woman” told him that Dr. 
H. and I spoke constantly of a Mrs. Grundy, whom we 
both knew and disliked, and who was settled, as we 
said, not far off! He had never heard of her, he said, 
and he was the pioneer settler of the canyon, and 
there was a man up here from Longmount who said 
he was sure there was not a Mrs. Grundy in the 
district, unless it was a woman who went by two 
names! The wife and family had then come in, and 
I felt completely nonplussed. I longed to tell 
Chalmers that it was he and such as he, there or 
anywhere, with narrow hearts, bitter tongues, and 
harsh judgments, who were the true ‘‘Mrs. Grundys,” 
dwarfing individuality, checking lawful freedom of 
speech, and making men “offenders for a word,” 
but I forebore. How I extricated myself from the 
difficulty, deponent sayeth not. The rest of the 
evening has been spent in preparing to cross the 
mountains. Chalmers says he knows the way well, 
and that we shall sleep to-morrow at the foot of 
Long’s Peak. Mrs. Chalmers repents of having con- 
sented, and conjures up doleful visions of what the 
family will come to when left headless, and of disas- 
ters among the cows and hens. I could tell her that 
the eldest son and the “‘ hired man” have plotted to 
close the saw-mill and go on a hunting and fishing 
expedition, that the cows will stray, and that the 





individual spoken respectfully of as “Mr. Skunk” 
will make havoc in the hen-house. 

Nameless Region, Rocky Mountains, Sept.—This is 
indeed far removed. It seems farther away from 
you than any place I have been to yet, except the 
frozen top of the volcano of Mauna Loa. It is so 
little profaned by man that if one were compelled to 
live here in solitude one might truly say of the bears, 
deer, and elk which abound, ‘‘ Their tameness is 
shocking to me.” It is the world of “ big game.” 
Just now a heavy-headed elk, with much-branched 
horns fully three feet long, stood and looked at me, 
and then quietly trotted away. He was so near that 
I heard the grass, crisp with hoar frost, crackle under 
his feet. Bears stripped the cherry-bushes within a 
few yards of us last night. Now two lovely blue 
birds, with crests on their heads, are picking about 
within a stone’s-throw. ‘This is ‘‘The Great Lone 
Land,” until lately the hunting-ground of the 
Indians, and not yet settled or traversed, or likely to 
be so, owing to the want of water. A solitary hunter 
has built a log cabin up here, which he occupies for 
a few weeks for the purpose of elk-hunting, but all 
the region is unsurveyed, and mostly unexplored. It 
is 7a.m. The sun has not yet risen high enough to 
melt the hoar-frost, and the air is clear, bright, and 
cold. The stillness is profound. I hear nothing but 
the far-off mysterious roaring of a river in a deep 
canyon, which we spent two hours last night in 
trying to find. The horses are lost, and if I were 
disposed to retort upon my companions the term they 
invariably apply to me, I should now write, with 
bitter emphasis, ‘‘ that man” and ‘that woman” 
have gone in search of them. 

The scenery up here is glorious, combining sub- 
limity with beauty, and in the elastic air fatigue has 
dropped off from me. This is no region for tourists 
and women, only for a few elk and bear-hunters at 
times, and its unprofaned freshness gives me new 
life. I cannot by any words give you an idea of 
scenery so different from any that you or I have ever 
seen. This is an upland valley of grass and 
flowers, of glades and sloping lawns, and cherry- 
fringed beds of dry streams, and clumps of pines 
artistically placed, and mountain sides densely pine- 
clad, the pines breaking into fringes as they come 
down upon the “ park,” and the mountains breaking 
into pinnacles of bold grey rock as they pierce the 
blue of the sky. A single dell of bright green grass, 
on which dwarf clumps of the scarlet poison oak look 
like beds of geraniums, slopes towards the west as if it 
must lead to the river which we seek. Deep, vast 
canyons, all trending westwards, lie in purple gloom. 
Pine-clad ranges rising into the blasted top of Storm 
Peak all run westwards too, and all the beauty 
and glory are but the frame out of which rises— 
heaven-piercing, pure in its pearly lustre, as glorious 
a mountain as the sun tinges red in either hemi- 
sphere—the splintered, pinnacled, lonely, ghastly, 
imposing, double-peaked summit of Long’s Peak, the 
Mont Blanc of Northern Colorado.* 

This is a view to which nothing needs to be added. 
This is truly the ‘‘lodge in some vast wilderness ” 
for which one often sighs when in the midst of ‘‘a 
bustle at once sordid and trivial.” In spite of Dr. 
Johnson, these ‘‘ monstrous protuberances ’’ do “ in- 
flame the imagination and elevate the understand- 





* Gray’s Peak and Pike’s Peak have their partisans, but after seeing 
them all under favourable aspects, Long’s Peak stands iu my memory, 
as it does in that vast congeries of mountains, alone in imperial grandeur. 
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ing.” This scenery satisfies my soul. Now the 
Rocky Mountains realise—nay, exceed—the dream 
of my childhood. It is magnificent, and the air is 
life-giving. I should like to spend some time in these 
higher regions, but I know that this will turn out an 
abortive expedition, owing to the stupidity and pig- 
headedness of Chalmers. 

There is a most romantic place, called Estes Park, 
at a height of 7,500 feet, which can be reached by 
going down to the plains and then striking up the 
St. Vrain Canyon, but this is a distance of fifty-five 
miles, and as Chalmers was confident that he could 
take me over the mountains, a distance, as he supposed, 
of about twenty miles, we left at mid-day yesterday, 
with the fervent hope, on my part, that I might 
not return. Mrs. C. was busy the whole of Tuesday 
in preparing what she called “grub,” which, toge- 
ther with ‘“ plenty of bedding,’ was to be carried on 
a pack mule; but when we started I was disgusted 
to find that Chalmers was on what should have been 
the pack animal, and that two thickly-quilted cotton 
‘‘spreads”’ had been disposed of under my saddle, 
making it broad, high, and uncomfortable. Any 
human being must have laughed to see an expedi- 
tion start so grotesquely ‘ill found.” I had a very 
old iren-grey horse, whose lower lip hung down 
feebly, showing his few teeth, while his fore-legs 
stuck out forwards and matter ran from both his 
nearly blind eyes. It is a kindness to bring him up 
to abundant pasture. My saddle is an old McLellan 
cavalry saddle, with a battered brass peak, and the 
bridle is a rotten leather strap on one side anda 
strand of rope on the other. The cotton quilts 
covered the Rosinante from mane to tail. Mrs. C. 


wore an old print skirt, an old short gown, a print 
apron, and a sun-bonnet, with the flap coming down 


to her waist, and looked as careworn and clean as 
she always does. The inside horn of her saddle was 
broken ; to the outside one hung a saucepan and a 
bundle of clothes. The one girth was nearly at the 
breaking-point when we started. 

My pack, with my well-worn umbrella upon it, 
was behind my saddle. I wore my Hawaiian riding- 
dress, with a handkerchief tied over my face and the 
sun-cover of my umbrella folded and tied over my 
hat, for the sun was very fierce. The queerest figure 
of all was the would-be guide. With his one eye, 
his gaunt, lean form, and his torn clothes, he looked 
more like a strolling tinker than the honest worthy 
settler that he is.. He bestrode rather than rode a 
gaunt mule, whose tail hair had all been shaven off, 
except a tuft for a tassel at the end. Two flour bags 
which leaked were tied on behind the saddle, two 
quilts were under it, and my canvas bag, a battered 
canteen, a frying-pan, and two lariats hung from the 
horn. On one foot ©. had an old high boot, into 
which his trouser was tucked, and on the other an 
old brogue, through which his toes protruded. 

We had an ascent of four hours through a ravine 
which gradually opened out upon this beautiful 
‘‘ park,’’ but we rode through it for some miles before 
the view burst upon us. The vastness of this range, 
like astronomical distances, can hardly be conceived 
of. At this place, I suppose, it is not less than 250 
miles wide, and with hardly a break in its continuity, 
it stretches almost from the Arctic circle to the 
Straits of Magellan. From the top of Long’s Peak, 
within a short distance, twenty-two summits, each 
above 12,000 feet in height, are visible, and the 
Snowy Range, the backbone or “divide” of the 
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continent, is seen snaking distinctly through the 
wilderness of ranges, with its waters starting for 
either ocean. From the first ridge we crossed 
after leaving Canyon we had a singular view of 
range beyond range cleft by deep canyons, and 
abounding in elliptical valleys, richly grassed. Tho 
slopes of all the hills, as far as one could see, were 
waving with fine grass ready for the scythe, but the 
food of wild animals only. All these ridges are 
heavily timbered with pitch pines, and where they 
come down on the grassy slopes they look as if the 
trees had been arranged by a landscape gardener. 
Far off, through an opening in a canyon, we saw the 
prairie simulating the ocean. Far off, through an 
opening in another direction, was the glistening out- 
line of the Snowy Range. But still, till we reached 
this place, it was monotonous, though grand as a 
whole: a grey-green or buff-grey, with outbreaks of 
brilliantly coloured rock, only varied by the black 
green of pines, which are not the stately pyramidal 
pines of the Sierra Nevada, but much resemble the 
natural Scotch fir. Not many miles from us is North 
Park, a great tract of land said to be rich in gold, 
but those who have gone to ‘‘ prospect’ have seldom 
returned, the region being the home of tribes of 
Indians who live in perpetual hostility to the whites 
and to each other. 

At this great height, and most artistically situated, 
we came upon a rude log camp tenanted in winter by 
an elk hunter, but now deserted. Chalmers without 
any scruple picked the padlock; we lighted a fire, 
made some tea, and fried some bacon, and after a 
good meal mounted again and started for Estes Park. 
For four weary hours we searched hither and thither 
along every indentation of the ground which might 
be supposed to slope towards the Big Thompson 
river, which we knew had to be forded. Still, as 
the quest grew more tedious, Long’s Peak stood 
before us as a landmark in purple glory; and still at 
his feet lay a hollow filled with deep blue atmosphere, 
where I knew that Estes Park must lie, and still 
between us and it lay never lessening miles of inac- 
cessibility, and the sun was ever westering, and the 
shadows ever lengthening, and Chalmers, who had 
started confident, bumptious, blatant, was ever bo- 
coming more bewildered, and his wife’s thin voice 
more piping and discontented, and my stumbling 
horse more insecure, and I more determined (as Iam 
at this moment) that somehow or other I would 
reach that blue hollow, and even stand on Long’s 
Peak where the snow was glittering. Affairs wero 
becoming serious, and Chalmers’s incompetence a 
source of real peril, when, after an exploring expedi- 
tion, he returned more bumptious than ever, saying 
he knew it would be all right, he had found a trail, 
and we could get across the river by dark and camp 
out for the night. So he led us into a steep, deep, 
rough ravine, where we had to dismount, for trees 
were lying across it everywhere, and there was almost 
no footing on the great slabs of shelving rock. Yet 
there was a trail, tolerably well worn, and the 
branches and twigs near the ground were well 
broken back. Ah! it was a wild place. My horse fell 
first, rolling over twice and breaking off a part of 
the saddle, in his second roll knocking me over a 
shelf of three feet of descent. Then Mrs. C.’s horse 
and the mule fell on the top of each other, and on 
recovering themselves bit each other savagely. The 
ravine became a wild gulch, the dry bed of some 
awful torrent; there were huge shelves of rock, great 
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overhanging walls of rock, great prostrate trees, 
cedar spikes and cacti to wound the feet, and then 
a precipice fully 500 feet deep! The trail was a 


trail made by bears in search of bear cherries which ' 
1 above us, though it is 11,000 feet high, I could not 


abounded ! 

It was getting dusk as we had to struggle up the 
rough gulch we had so fatuously descended. The 
horses fell several times ; I could hardly get mine up 
at all, though I helped him as much as I could; I was 
cut and bruised, scratched and torn. A spine of a 
cactus penetrated my foot, and some vicious thing cut 
the back of my neck. Poor Mrs. C. was much 
bruised, and I pitied her, for she got no fun out of 
itasI did. It was an awful climb. When we got 
out of the gulch C. was so confused that he took the 
wrong direction, and after an hour of vague wander- 
ing was only recalled to the right one by my perti- 
nacious assertions acting on his weak brain. I was 
inclined to be angry with the incompetent braggart 
who had boasted that he could take us to Estes Park 
“blindfold,” but I was sorry for him too, so said 
nothing, even though I had to walk during these 
meanderings to save my tired horse. When at last at 
dark we reached the open there was a snow-flurry, with 
violent gusts of wind, and the shelter of the camp, dark 
and cold as it was, was desirable. We had no food, 
but made a fire. I lay down on some dry grass with 
my inverted saddle for a pillow, and slept soundly 
till I was awoke by the cold of an intense frost, and 
the pain of my many cuts and bruises. Chalmers 
promised that we should make a fresh start at 
six, so I woke him at five, and here I am alone at 
half-past eight! I said to him many times that un- 
less he hobbled or picketed the horses we should lose 
them. ‘‘Oh,” he said, ‘they'll be all right.” In 
truth he had no picketing pins. Now, the animals 
are merrily trotting homewards. I saw them two 
miles off an hour ago with him after them. His wife, 
who is also after them, goaded to desperation, said, 
“He’s the most ignorant, careless, good-for-nothing 
man I ever saw,” upon which I dwelt upon his being 
well-meaning. There is a sort of well here, but our 
“afternoon tea’’ and watering the horses drained it, 
so we have had notliing to drink since yesterday, for 
the canteen which started without a cork, lost all its 
contents when the mule fell. I have made a mon- 
strous fire, but thirst and impatience are hard to 
bear, and preventible misfortunes are always irksome. 
I have found the stomach of a bear with fully a pint 
of cherry-stones in it, and have spent an hour in get- 
ting the kernels, and lo, now, at half-past nine I see 
—— and his wife coming back with the ani- 
mals! 

Lower Canyon, Sept. 21st—We never reached 
Estes Park. There is no trail, and horses have 
never been across. We started from camp at ten, 
and spent four hours in searching for the trail. 
Chalmers tried gulch after gulch again, his self- 
assertion giving way a little after each failure, some- 
times going east when we should have gone west, 
always being brought up by a precipice or otherimpos- 
sibility. At last he went off by himself, and returned 
rejoicing, saying he had found the trail; and soon,sure 
enough, we were on a well-defined old trail, evidently 
made by carcasses which have been dragged along it 
by hunters. Vainly I pointed out to him that we 
were going N.E. when we should have gone s.w., 
and that we were ascending instead of descending. 
‘Oh, it’s all right, and we shall soon come to water,” 
he always repkied. For two hours we ascended 





slowly through a thicket of aspen, the cold con- 
tinually intensifying, but the trail, which had been 
growing fainter, died out, and an opening showed 
the top of Storm Peak not far off and not much 


help laughing. He had deliberately turned his back 
on Estes Park. He then confessed that he was lost, 
and that he could not find the way back. His wife 
sat down on the ground and cried bitterly. We ato 
some dry bread and then I said I had had much ex- 
perience in travelling and would take the control of 
the party, which was agreed to, and we began the 
long descent. Soon after his wife was thrown from 
her horse and cried bitterly again from fright and 
mortification. Soon after that the girth of the mule’s 
saddle broke, and having no crupper, saddle and 
addenda went over his head, and the flour was dis- 
persed. Next the girth of the woman’s saddle broke, 
and she went over her horse’s head. Then he began 
to fumble helplessly at it, railing against England 
the whole time, while I secured the saddle and 
guided the route back to an outlet of the park. There 
a fire was built, and we had some bread and bacon, 
and then a search far water occupied nearly two 
hours and resulted in the finding of a mud hole, 
trodden and defiled by hundreds of feet of elk, bears, 
cats, deer and other beasts, and containing only a few 
gallons of water as thick as pea-soup, with which 
we watered our animals, and made some strong tea. 

The sun was setting in glory as we started for the 
four hours’ ride home, and the frost was intense, and 
made our bruised, grazed limbs ache painfully. I 
was sorry for Mrs. Chalmers, who had had several 
falls and bore her aches patiently, and had said several 
times to her husband, with a kind meaning, ‘“‘ I am real 
sorry for this woman.”’ I was so tired with the per- 
petual stumbling of my horse, as well as stiffened 
with the bitter cold, that I walked for the last hour or 
two; and Chalmers, as if to cover his failure, indulged 
in loud, incessant talk, abusing all other religionists, 
and railing against England in the coarsest American 
fashion. Yet, after all, they are not bad souls, and 
though he failed so grotesquely, he did his incom- 
petent best. The log-fire in the ruinous cabin was 
cheery, and I kept it up all night, and watched the 
stars through the holes in the roof, and thought of 
Long’s Peak im its glorious solitude, and resolved 
that, come what might, I would reach Estes Park. 

I. L. B 





ORIGIN OF THE TEETOTAL MOVEMENT. 


cy Tuesday, March the 5th, 1878, Mr. Joseph 

Livesey, the founder of the now widely-spread 
movement in favour of total abstinence from all in- 
toxicating drinks, completes his eighty-fourth year, 
and the occasion may not be an unsuitable one for 
briefly relating the circumstances under which tee- 
totalism took its rise. The practice is now so common 
that every one, whether he be a teetotaler or not. 
can scarcely be otherwise than interested in such a 
history. 

Joseph Livesey was born at the village of Walton, 
near Preston, on the 5th of March, 1794. His only 
brother died early, and his parents were both re- 
moved by consumption in 1801. The boy was taken 
in charge by his grandfather, a farmer, who shortly 
after abandoned that calling for the cotton trade, in 
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which he failed, losing all he had. From that time 
till he was twenty-one, young Livesey worked at the 
loom, in the corner of a damp cellar, the walls of 
which were constantly reeking with moisture. His 
only ‘‘ schooling ”’ just enabled him to read the New 
Testament, and write and count a little; but the 
cellar was his college, and he was his own tutor. 
With no other pocket-money than a ‘Sunday 
penny,”’ books were hard to get, but such as were 
obtainable were greedily devoured. A legacy of 
£30 coming into his possession when he reached 
twenty-one, Joseph Livesey married a young woman 
who brought him no dowry, but with whom he lived 
a happy married life of over fifty years. The year 
of the wedding was that which saw the Corn Laws 
passed, and the young couple had a hard struggle 
for existence. Borrowing a sovereign, he bought two 
whole cheeses, which he retailed to his neighbours, 
selling them in small lots in the streets on the Satur- 
day afternoon when the week’s work was done. This 
was the beginning of a new course of life. The 
profits made by selling cheese being more than he 
could have made by weaving, young Livesey soon 
entered that trade, in which, through subsequent 
years, he acquired the competency upon which he 
still lives, esteemed and respected by his fellow- 
townsmen at Preston—a town in which his long life 
has been devoted to acts of public usefulness and 
beneficence. ‘‘I gave up the loom,” he says, in a 
brief autobiography published some eight or ten 
years since, ‘‘ and made a present of it to a poor man ; 
and some years after I sought it out, gave him a 
sovereign for it, and out of the various parts a 
writing-table was made, on which I am now correct- 
ing this article. Turn it over, and you will see the 
several pieces of my future usefulness; and when I 
am in the grave, may this remind my children that 
their father was a poor man, and that of all duties 
incumbent upon them they should never forget the 
poor.” Mr. Livesey’s family consisted of thirteen 
children, of whom nine are still living. 

A life such as that of Joseph Livesey presents 
many incidents, the narration of which would be 
interesting to the reader; but, keeping our purpose 
steadily in view, we have simply referred to the above 
facts as a necessary introduction to the rest of our 
story. Early in the year 1831, having to transact 
some business in Blackburn, at a house where the 
whisky bottle was placed upon the table as a matter 
of course, Mr. Livesey tasted that spirit for the first 
time. Feeling very unwell after it, he resolved never 
again to take intoxicating liquor, a resolution formed 
at the time chiefly on account of his large family of 
boys. At that time temperance societies were being 
formed, the pledge of which proscribed spirituous 
liquors, but allowed the moderate use of wine and 
beer. Mr. Livesey took an active part in such a 
society at Preston. Hundreds of drunkards signed 
the pledge, but many of them relapsed. The veteran 
abstainer thus relates what followed :— 

‘It was soon discovered that the liberty to take ale 
and wine in moderation was a fatal source of back- 
sliding. Hence arose a fierce controversy, which 
lasted for some time, as to the pledge, many who had 
become thorough abstainers maintaining that all 
liquors alike containing alcohol should be excluded. 
I, with many others, felt that there was no safety for 
our members without this, and we were determined 
to bring about the change. One Thursday (August 
28rd, 1832) John King was passing my shop in 





Church Street, and I invited him in; and after dis. 
cussing this question, upon which we were both 
agreed, I asked him if he would sign a pledge of 
total abstinence, to which he consented. I then 
went to the desk, and wrote one out (the precise 
words of which I don’t remember). He came up 
to the desk, and I said, ‘ Thee sign it first.’ He 
did so, and I signed after him. This first step 
led to the rest; for in the course of a few days 
notice of a special meeting: was given, at which 
this subject was warmly discussed. At the close of 
the meeting, I remember well a group of us gather- 
ing together, still further debating the matter, 
which ended in seven persons signing a new pledge.” 

This interesting document is still preserved. It is 
as follows :—‘‘ We agree to abstain from all liquors 
of an intoxicating quality, whether ale, porter, wine, 
or ardent spirits, except as medicine.—John Gratrex, 
Edwd. Dickinson, John Broadbelt, Jno. Smith, 
Joseph Livesey, David Anderton, Jno. King.” These 
were the ‘seven men of Preston,” from whose 
labours emanated that agitation against the use of 


all intoxicating drinks as beverages, which has to- | 


day assumed such proportions as to command the 
attention and respect, if not the adhesion, of the en- 
tire community. All the early members of the total 
abstinence society were virtually working men. 
Numbers of them were enabled by frugality and 
perseverance to rise to positions of respectability and 
even affluence. Not a few wealthy manufacturing 
tradesmen and owners of property may to-day attri- 
bute their social position to the earnest labours of 
Joseph Livesey and his coadjutors. 

Our sketch would be incomplete without a brief 
reference to the word by which total abstainers are 
commonly known. Many explanations have been 
given of the word “ teetotal,” but the following is 
the correct one. Among the early converts was 
Richard Turner, a hawker of fish, whose speech was 
fluent, if not refined. Richard would coin words to 
express his meaning when others failed. About 
twelve months after the above pledge was first signed, 
and while the controversy with those who only 
abstained from spirits was still warm, Richard 
delivered a fervid speech, in which he spoke against 
any half measures, and declared that ‘‘ nothing but 
the te-te-total would do.” Mr. Livesey, who was 
present, at once cried out, ‘‘ that shall be the name!” 
The meeting cheered, and from that time the word 
‘‘ teetotal”? was everywhero applied to entire, as con- 
trasted with partial, abstinence. The author of the 
name was a staunch advocate of the cause for many 
years, and at his death was followed to the grave by 
hundreds of teetotalers, the streets of Preston being 
thronged by spectators. An inscription over his 
grave says :—‘‘ Beneath this stone are deposited the 
remains of Richard Turner, author of the word Tee- 
total, as applied to abstinence from all intoxicating 
liquors, who departed this life on the 27th day of 
October, 1846, aged 56 years.” F. W. 





Post-oFFICE STATISTICS.—The number of persons employed 
in the Post-office work in London, according to the last report, 
is 10,250, and of these 5,500 are attached to the chief offices in 
St. Martin’s-le-Grand. Besides these, 11,605 are employed in 
telegraph work alone. The number of letters for the same year 
in the United Kingdom was 1,008,392,100; cards 87,116,000 ; 
books, etc., 279,716,300—making a total of 1,375,224,400. Of 
these 4,313,404 were considered of sufficient importance to be 
registered, but it is not possible to estimate the value of the 
property which thev contained. 
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Che Obelish. 






LD Pharaoh seated on 
his ivory throne 
“In royal Memphis, heard 

a traveller 

From ocean-laved Pheenicia 
come, aver 

That he had sailed in the Iberian 
seas, 

Where coast-line towards the 
sunset is not known, 

And water-mountains, builded 
by the breeze, 

With snow-white summits gird 
the valleys round 

To the tired sailor :—there weird forms are found— 

There goes Leviathan—there evermore 

Rolls the broad stream with no encircling shore. 








** And wandering many days in this wild waste, 
At last,” he said, ‘‘ we came upon an isle 
Embattled with huge cliffs, and forest-crowned 
With sombre firs and gnarled and wind-bent oaks, 
Tall elms and shadowy beech-trees, while around 
Were white bays by the breakers ’mid the rocks. 
Against this coast by the fierce tempest cast, 

Tn one of these we landed ; and erewhile 

Rushed the barbarians on us, and we feared 

Their huge and shaggy limbs, and beetling brows, 

And ghastly pallor. As our crew they neared, 
Skin-clad or scarce protected from the storms, 

With breasts tattooed and woad-dyed, and with shields 
Of hides, and spears of flint-stones of the fields, 

Their black locks hung about them, and black hair 
Curled on each lip, but every face was bare. 


‘ At first we trembled, but by barbarous cries 
We learned them friendly, and our trinkets sold 
For a black stone that in their desert lies, 
Which home in Tyre we calcined, and assayed 
A metal from the ashes, that for gold 
In equal measure to the smiths we weighed.” 


The old king listened to the traveller’s yarn,— 
And gazed out at the temples and the towers, 
Ibelisk, monolith, and pyramid, 

And the impassive Sphinx the tombs amid, 

And looking at those wondrous works outspread, 
The stern exponents of the cultured powers 

Of his fair fatherland, his heart was glad : 

He gave the savages one thought of scorn, 

And then forgot that they had e’er been born ! 


And Pharaoh died. His people buried him 
With mummied pomp and funeral requiem 
Beneath a pyramid. And Time rolled on. 

The Ptolemies had sat his throne upon, 

Who spread the glory of their empire wide, 

And ruled, and wronged, and evil did, and died. 
One queen there was among them—passing fair— 
And false as fair—a fiend in human form— 

As bad as beautiful ; and all her care 

Was to allure, deceive, betray, and harm, 

And ruin those who but for her had been 

Men of true heart and honourable mien, 





And in her time they brought a monolith, 
An cLelisk, that erst old Pharaoh won 

In: far Syene’s quarries, then from On 

To Alexandria, to grace therewith 

The fane of Cesar ; but unreared it lay, 
Doomed on the shore to premature decay. 


Old Pharaoh, swathed in mummy cloth, and cased 
In wood, for many a century had slept 
Beneath his pyramid. Time passed away, 
And strangers burst his stony halls, and bore 
His body to that same far-distant shore 
Of which the sailor told him. There they placed 
His corpse in a Museum, where were kept 
All strange and ancient wonders, Round him lay 
Stuffed birds and brutes, and antique statuary— 
The embodied thoughts of Greece and Italy— 
And rude things from the tropics, and rare books, 
And trees and flowers primeval woods had wept, 
And long-hid treasures from earth’s deepest nooks, 
And things that lived and died ere there was man ; 
For many a marvel of each age was stored 
In the wild medley of that mighty hoard. 


And country bumkins stood before his case 
And looked dead Pharaoh in his royal face, 
And in their uncouth lingo criticised 
The proud king for his dress uncivilised, 
And pitied him, and called him ‘‘ scarcely man,” 
They ! the descendants of that skin-robed clan. 


But as the poor old corpse dishonoured stood 
There came a sound that would have stirred his sleep, 
Were it, as he had hoped, but just so deep 
That he might to this world wake up again ! 

The groan of creaking ropes, the labouring strain 
Of giant engines, like a Titan brood, 

The splash of oars, the buzz of many a tongue, 
The bustle of the workers old and young— 

For there to that vast city had they brought 
Yon towery obelisk that touched the skies 

Near his bright town of Memphis—that had lain 
Headlong where Cesar left it on the plain 

For centuties—that crossed the stormy main, 
Tossed without guidance, and with case distraught 
By raging breakers— now at last to rise 

Hard by his corpse in that metropolis, 

A: comrade from that dear old realm of his, 

A monument of death and change and time, 

The voice of a dead nation to our clime! 


For they are gone! Those royal lines are gone— 
Gone are the Pharaohs—gone the Ptolemies ; 
From that fallen land no conquering Cesars rise ; 
The Saracens have vanished from the earth ; 
They all have laughed their latest laugh of mirth, 
And their last deed of daring has been done. 


And now of all the men who lived their lives 
In that old country only One survives. 
A Child from Syria brought,—unnoticed, young, 
With solemn brow those time-worn stones among. 
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Rested awhile ; to Palestina then 
Returning, there worked out His noble life 
And died. But over Him alone of men 
Had Death no power in its fiercest strife. 
He conquered ; and eternity began, 

F’en as He died, arising Very Man, 

The manliest Man that ever earth hath trod, 
Because not only man, but Very God. 





PMarictics. 


Mr. GLApsTonF AT Scuoot.—There is a small school near 
Liverpool at which Mr. Gladstone was brought up before he 
went to Eton. A few years afterwards another little boy, who 
also went to this school and whose name I will not mention, 
called upon the old clergyman who was the head master. The 
boy was now a young man, and he said to the old clergyman, 
‘*There is one thing in which I have never in the least degree 
improved. singe I was at school—the casting up of figures.” 
** Well,” replfed the master, ‘‘it is very extraordinary that it 
should be so, because certainly no one could be a. more incapable 
arithmetician at school than you were; but I will tell you a 
curious thing. When Mr. Gladstone was at the school he was 
just as incapable at addition and subtraction as you were ; now 
you see what he has become. He is one of the greatest of our 
financiers.” When the change occurred I do not know, but I 
have often thought that it is a very cheering encouragement to 
all those who are dull in youth or at school never to despair ; 
that some sleeping faculty may be stirred up in their minds, 
and that they may become able to do things which when they 
were twelve or thirteen or fourteen they found to be impossible. 
—Dean Stanley. 


Tue Heroic Acr.—In the Schliemann Collection at South 
Kensington, one of the skulls, ‘‘ probably of a woman,” presents 
nothing so special for remark, except the even and regular back- 
ward slant of the whole profile (as far as a skull indicates 
profile), though the head might have been a tolerably refined 
and intellectual one in a peculiar fashion ; but the other skull, 
found, as we see from the label, in the Trojan stratum, is so 
extraordinarily animal in character, with its narrow receding 
forehead, projecting jaws, and powerful teeth (the latter almost 
entirely perfect), that if we are to take this as any typical speci- 
men of the men who were engaged in the conflict about Troy, 
and who were the authors of much of the work exhibited here, 
we must come to the conclusion that, in spite of the glamour 
thrown around them by Homer, they were, if physiological 
character means anything, a set of ruffians very low in the scale 
of existence. Certain Homeric critics have already drawn this 
deduction, mainly from the peculiarly barbaric acts of Achilles 
and the matter-of-course manner in which they are regarded, 
besides the general style of the hand-to-hand combats of the 
Iliad. It is certainly curious to find among these relics a skull 
so exceedingly calculated to confirm this uncomplimentary esti- 
mate of ‘‘ the heroic age.” — Builder. 


Tue Revision or THE ScriprurEs.—The Rev. Dr. Angus, 
preaching at Glasgow lately, referred to the revision of the 
Authorised Version of the New Testament, Dr. Angus being one 
of the revisers. He said that when the work was done they 
would find the same Testament that they had been using from 
childhood ; and although there had been many changes, chapter 
after chapter would be read without their observing the changes, 
unless by comparison. They would have substantially the same 
text and the same translation ; and he held that in these specu- 
lative times it was worth while for fifty men to spend ten years 
of their lives simply to obtain this negative result. 


ATHLETIC Sports 1n Scnoors.—Speaking at the distribu- 
tion of prizes in the Royal Institution School, the Bishop of 
Manchester said: The Spartans, by their excessive attention 
to this branch of education, produced citizens in whom were 
largely developed the coarser and more brutal portions of their 
nature. That was due to the neglect of the true laws of propor- 
tion, which, though always maintained in theory, were a good 
deal forgotten in practice. He should have been glad to have 





added cricket to his other acquirements at college, though he 
had always been a butter-fingered fellow, but athletics, he 
thought, were now being pushed in England to rather an ex- 
treme. It seemed to him that the education given in the Royal 
Institution School was of the good old-fashioned sort. In a 
school the same petty motives and selfishness existed as in the 
great world, and generosity would be found, too. In school a 
sneak was called a sneak, a fraud a fraud, andalie alie, In 
the world these were glossed over, and a fraud was called acom- 
mercial usage, and lies adaptations of means to end. He would 
ask the boys before him always to call everything by its right 
name. A lie a lie, a cheat a cheat, a sneak a sneak, a coward a 
coward, 


EpinspurGu UNIVERSITY.—The Matriculation Returns for 
the past year show a considerable increase in the number of 
students in residence over any former period. The numbers on 
the register for 1876 were 2,302, for 1877 they amount to 2,560. 
The students are divided between the several faculties as fol- 
lows :—In the Faculty of Arts, 953 students ; of Theology, 67; 
of Law, 364; and of Medicine, 1,176. In the latter faculty the 
same wide range of supply of students is as remarkable as in 
former years, and shows how largely our Colonies and India aro 
availing themselves of the special educational forces of this 
country. Of the 1,176 on the register of the Faculty of Medi- 
cine, 521 are from Scotland, 407 from England, 20 from Ireland, 
135 from the Colonies, 65 from India, and 28 from foreigu 
countries. 





A Wetsn Vittace.—The ‘‘Cambrian News” says that at 
the Merionethshire Quarter Sessions the rector of Llanfairpwll- 
gwyngyllgogertysiliogogogoch was charged by the Dolgelly 
Local Board with obstructing the highway near that town. 
Llanfairpwllgwyngyllgogertysiliogogogoch is a parish in Angle- 
sea, near the Menai Bridge, and the ‘‘ News” adds, it may 
interest our readers to know that the name we have given is au 
abbreviation of the full title of the village. 


RECOGNITION OF BrRAVERY.—On the 31st of March, 1876, 
John Chiddy, a quarryman, employed on the Great Westem 
Railway, at Conham, between Bath and Bristol, saw that a large 
stone had fallen upon the metals along which the Flying Dutch- 
man, then in sight, was rushing at the rate of fifty miles an 
hour. Without a thought of the risk he ran, Chiddy rushed to 
the spot and lifted the stone off the line, and a terrible catas- 
trophe was thus averted ; but the poor man lost his life, for the 
buffer catching him he was killed in an instant. He left a 
widow and seven children, and his case being a peculiarly 
shocking one, some gentlemen in Bristol took it up. The Com- 
pany when applied to denied their liability. The passengers 
whose lives were saved by Chiddy’s heroic conduct, subscribed 
only a few pounds. A public appeal was then made, resulting 
in the raising of between £400 and £500. With part of thisa 
neat six-roomed cottage has been built near the scene of the 
accident, and this, with half an acre of garden land, was for- 
mally and publicly presented to the widow. 


CriMEAN MEDALS DISTRIBUTED.— Her Majesty herself de- 
scribes it in a letter to her uncle King Leopold :—‘ Ernest will 
have told you what a beautiful and touching sight and ceremony 
(the first of the kind ever witnessed in England) the distribution 
of the medals was. From the highest Prince of the blood to the 
lowest private, all received the same distinction for the bravest 
conduct in the severest actions, and the rough hand of the brave 
and honest private soldier came for the first time in contact with 
that of their Sovereign and their Queen. Noble fellows! I feel 
as if they were my own children. My heart beats for thein as 
for my nearest and dearest. They were so touched, so pleased 
—many, I hear, cried ; and they won’t hear of giving up their 
medals to have their names engraved upon them, for fear that 
they should not receive the identical one put into their hands by 
me. Several came by in a sadly mutilated state. None created 
more interest or is more gallant than young Sir Thomas Trou- 
bridge, who had at Inkermann one leg and the foot of the other 
carried away by a round shot, and continued commanding his 
battery till the battle was over, refusing to be carried away, only 
desiring his shattered limbs to be raised, in order to prevent too 
great hemorrhage! He was dragged by in a Bath chair, and 
when I gave him his medal I told him I should make hii one 
of my aides-de-camp for his very gallant conduct, to which he 
replied, ‘I am amply repaid for everything.” One must revere 
and love such soldiers as these !”—Murtin’s Life of the Princ. 
Consort. 
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